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The Lion as an Art- subject. 

By CONSTANTINE UHDE. 



1 lie acquaintance of the Romans with the lion, 
and we may add, its popularity, was in advance of that 
of the Greeks. Neither in Italy however, nor in Greece 
was the lion to be seen in its natural, savage condition. 
On the contrary, it was brought from their African pro- 
vinces, first by Pompey and then by the Emperors, in 
order to amuse the Roman people with the magnificent 
spectacle of a lion-fight in their Amphitheatre. 

Pompey exhibited a spectacle in which were engaged 
from five to six hundred lions, eighteen elephants and 
four hundred and ten other wild beasts. In the spec- 
tacle which Augustus produced in the year 5 A. D. thirty 
six crocodiles were killed in the Flaminian circus which 
was laid under water for the purpose. Many represen- 
tations of these shows are extant, but they have, for 
the most part, no artistic value. 

Of the best designed lions' heads of Roman art 
fig. 8 shows one from the cornice of the temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina at Rome, which is remarkable 
for its magnificent features and its strongly marked and 
most effective modelling. The regularly designed tufts 
of the mane, the strongly arched Roman brow and nose, 
are highly characteristic. A second head (fig. 9) exe- 
cuted in marble, belonging probably to an antique sar- 
cophagus, is dissimilar to the first in every point. The 
naturalistic treatment of the head, as well as of the 
mane, is in strong contrast to the other, and might there- 
fore be supposed to belong to the modern or renaissance 
period. It has an unmistakeable resemblance to a hu- 
man head, and might very well be taken for the por- 
trait of a ruined speculator on the Roman Bourse. 

The portraiture of the lion however, and especially 
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of the head, declined with all other branches of Roman 
art, when in the last centuries of its imperial power it 
gave rise to inferior and frequently deformed productions. 

Christianity has adopted the lion as one of her 
symbols in various respects, and has even chosen it as 
an attribute for her saints. 

Mark, the second Evangelist, begins his gospel with 
John the Baptist, "the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness". Hence his symbol, the lion, which, like John 
is a denizen of the wilderness, and was to the Jews a 
striking representation of it, for eastward from Jordan 
to Euphrates the desert continues, while southwards it 
is visible from the heights of Jerusalem, and extends 
towards Egypt as far as Pelusium. 

The lion of S. Mark symbolises also the Resurrection 
of our Lord: hence the Gospel of S. Mark is read on 
Easter day. 

Equally with the dragon is the lion the symbol of 
the evil one and the tempter,' the enemy of God and 
His Church, and young lions are, consistently with this, 
symbols of the deluded victims and disciples of the devil. 
On the other hand, as we have already shown, the lion 
has a good signification, and is the allegorical emblem of 
our Saviour as the u Lion of the tribe of Judah" and as 
a sleeping guardian of the Church. Heider's charming 
work "on animal symbolism and the symbol of the lion", 
treats of the lion as the emblem first of the Saviour, 
secondly of the devil, thirdly as the guardian of holy 
places, and fourthly of Christian legends. 

As the Christian symbolism of the lion has directly 
opposite significations , sometimes representing Christ, 
and sometimes Satan, the plastic form has had a diffi- 
cult task in rendering nature herself. For without ta- 
king into consideration that the early Christian and 
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Komanesque sculpture stood comparatively on a very 
humble footing, we might have expected that something 
more would have been preserved of the lineaments of 
the original. But the physiognomy of the lion gra- 
dually loses more and more of its animal aspect, and 
tends, though quaintly, to the human. Fig. 10 for 
example, shows a purely human form of skull, a large, 
shapeless, protruding eye, a curled whisker and a double 
beard. 

An example from the beginning of the eleventh 
century is a lion's head as a knocker at the brass gate 
of the Cathedral at Hildesheim, executed by Bishop Bern- 
ward, showing similar characteristics (fig. 11). 

The use of the lion's head as a knocker, and thus 
as a guardian, occurs frequently in the middle ages, and 
was known also in more ancient times, for there are 
found on several Lycian tombstones forms very similar 
to those given here, and like those on the bronze gates 
of the Cathedral at Aix la Chapelle. 

At the close of the Crusades, the lion was intro- 
duced into armorial bearings. Fig. 12 gives a repre- 
sentation of the oldest armorial lion of the Welfs from 
a relief in sandstone of the old Monastery of Steingaden, 
a Welf establishment in the Bavarian Oberland, of the 
twelfth century. Before this time we cannot cite any 
example of the lion among the countries of the North, 
and we may conclude that they were ignorant of it 
until it was brought to their notice through the Cru- 
saders, in its Southern home. From this time the ar- 
morial lion . demanded a special study, with all its won- 
derfully distorted limbs, its double tail, its lean body 
and other unnatural combinations, which though strictly 
heraldic, are far from beautiful. 

One of the finest mediaeval figures of a lion is that 
erected by Henry the Lion on the tower of Brunswick 
after his return from the holy land in 1172 (fig. 13). 
It is represented as standing in repose, with open jaw, 
in a rather stiff position, looking straight before it, with 
a mane like a collar, its tufts, sharp pointed and in 
regular repetition, not unlike the Assyrian style, and the 
whole design, showing hard and angular forms. 

One hundred years later, 1260, the celebrated stalk- 
ing lions under the pulpit of the Baptistery at Pisa 
were executed by Nicolo Pisani, in much more natura- 
listic position and design. They bear the columns of 
the pulpit, and form its supports, as symbols of strength, 
and so of the Word of God which is proclaimed from 
it. In this may be seen a delicate foreshadowing of the 
later creation of the early Renaissance. Very remar- 
kable too is the employment of the lion's head for 
water spouts, and it can hardly be considered as any 
thing more than a mere ornament chosen for its in- 
trinsic beauty, unless indeed it is to be taken as the emblem 
of fecundity, which is the idea expressed by abundance 
of water in southern countries, as well as the symbol 
of the aridity and loneliness of the desert; and it may 
be so, in as much as the constellation of Leo is just 
that which shines in the zenith of Heaven at the period 
of the inundation of the Nile. 



From the sera of the Greeks and Romans, it has 
been used for water spouts, and the Gothic also can 
show examples of the same. Fig. 14 shows the cast of 
a head in lead, from the beautiful fountain of the 
marketplace of the Altstadt in Brunswick, erected in 
1408. The unknown artist has decidedly taken the head 
of Henry the Lion as his model, as the ears, eyes and 
mane plainly prove, but by certain supposed improve- 
ments, which only make matters worse, he has transformed 
the king of beasts into something very like an ape or dog. 

A similar head, but scarcely to be recognised, being 
distorted into an absolute monster, is used, cast in bronze, 
as a latch to the door of the new church at Wolfen- 
buttel 1648 (fig. 15). The Eenaissance can exhibit many 
beautiful and generally naturalistic specimens of the 
lion, but it would exceed our limits to bring forward, 
as we could easily do, a host of. examples. We will 
only mention the four lions' heads on the inside of the 
bronze gate of the Baptistery at Florence, executed by 
Ghiberti at the beginning of the fifteenth century, and 
which show to what advantage the lion's head may be 
exhibited both in profile and en face to ornament one 
and the same surface. 

The Rococo period, as we have seen by the before 
mentioned specimen of a knocker at Wolfenbuttel, pro- 
duced some awful creations which resemble human masks 
quite as closely as lions' heads. 

But modern art has again restored the. king of 
beasts to the position which rightly belongs to him as an 
art motive. The first artists of our time have not shrunk 
from employing the lion as a fit subject for their chisel. 

Thorwaldsen is represented by the lion of Lucerne: 
Rauch by that on the monument of king Max Joseph 
at Munich; Halbig by the group on the Victory gate of 
the same city, and the present age can show a host of 
w*ell executed statues. And, although the study of na- 
ture serves as the point du depart and the foundation 
for our modern art, and it cannot be denied that a 
realistic reproduction of an object has its charm, and 
possesses an advantage over a conventionally represented 
figure, still even this may be carried too far. In this 
respect Sir Edward Landseer in the four lions at the 
base of Nelson's statue in Trafalgar Square, has pro- 
duced specimens of the naturalistic, which surpass every- 
thing else, and cannot be too strongly condemned (fig. 20). 
For above all things an artist should remember that he 
has to transfer nature into another material, in this 
case, into bronze. The mane should not be represented 
as thousands of fine threads of bronze wire, nor, on the 
other hand, should the metal be left in heavy shapeless 
masses to represent the flexible, deeply furrowed mane, 
which, in the dull dark color of the bronze, appears 
coarser and heavier than in a brighter material which 
would throw out stronger shadowing. 

Thus it is with Sir Edwin Landseer, who seems to 
have curled and combed the lion's mane, and thus en- 
tirely missed both its character and that of the bronze. 

Notwithstanding all this exaggerated attempt at the 
utmost possible reproduction of nature, the artist has 
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Fig. 10. 



Fig. 11. 
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Fig. 13. 
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Fig. 16. 



Fig. 18. 





Fig. 17. 



Fig. 19. 





Fig. 20. 
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Fig. 22. (P. P. Rubens.) 
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overlooked one principal point, he has given to the 
king of beasts the eye of man. The small, round, deepset 
eye of the lion is changed into an oval, with the lids 
and horizontal position peculiar to man. He no doubt 
felt that it was not in his power to reproduce in the 
metal that which gives all its life and expression to the 
eye, namely the brilliancy and fire of the iris: he was 
therefore obliged in order to impart character to his 
great shapeless animal, to endow it with the human 
eye as the only means of giving life and intelligence, at 
the last moment, to the stiff and lifeless mass. 

When Kaulbach, in his celebrated illustrations of 



Goethe's Reineke Fuchs (fig. 21) gave to all his beasts, 
even down to the donkey, an idealised human expres- 
sion, he was perfectly justified: his object was not to 
produce the portraits of the animals, but under their 
figures to characterise the virtues, passions and vices of 
mankind. But the blame which attaches to the great 
English painter as a sculptor, is due to almost every 
artist of every time, when they have attempted the por- 
traiture of the lion. They have instinctively given him 
a human expression, in order to raise him above the 
level of the animal world, and by that means to repre- 
sent him as the absolute monarch of the animal kingdom. 
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